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phonous postpositions has never been large enough for a safe induction in favor 
of affinity. The positive value of Prof. Donner's contribution lies mainly in 
the parallel illustrations he has given of the structural features of the Akkadian, 
drawn not merely from the Tartaric and Finnish languages, but also from vari- 
ous idioms of Africa, Polynesia, and southern Asia. 

Two errors in the book, due to oversight, should be pointed out. On p. n, 
line 5, su should be read for J. In the Akkadian sentences, given in cuneiform 
characters, there should be inserted on p. 279, line 4, between ta and munna 
the ideogram for dingera gale " great God." 

J. F. McC. 



Cyprian von Antiochien u. die deutsche Faustsage. Theodor Zahn. Erlangen : 
Deichert, 1882. Pp. iv, 153. 

The need most sorely felt by all students of medieval literature is that of a 
comprehensive treatise upon the formation of Christian imaginative literature — 
to speak more in the concrete, upon the lives of the saints, and the Christian 
apocrypha. Edward Schroder, in his admirable review of Horstmann's Altengl. 
Legcnden, Neue Folge, in the Anz.f. d. Alterth. VIII, p. 101 sqq., has laid down 
very plainly the lines upon which such a treatise should be planned. Profiting 
by the researches and generalizations contained in Rohde's Der griechische 
Roman u. seine Vorlaufer, he has shown that the apocryphal Gospels, the Cle- 
mentine Recognitions, and the early lives of the saints borrowed their literary 
form and structure, their style, their atmosphere, and many even of their inci- 
dents, from the late Greek prose romances of the neo-Platonic school. The 
wide reading and clear thinking that he has compressed here into eight or nine 
pages are truly remarkable. I can but express the wish that Schroder may 
find the opportunity of expanding these few pages into a treatise of as many 
hundred, thereby enabling us to survey the entire field of Christian imaginative 
literature from the second to the seventh century. This work once done, we 
shall the better understand the later medieval literature of the several European 
countries, and learn to separate what is distinctively Germanic or Keltic from 
what is due to the infiltration of Greco-Oriental themes and forms. 

Meanwhile the next best gift that one can offer us is an exhaustive monograph 
upon the growth of some one legend in particular. This Zahn has undertaken 
in the present work. The only general fault that I can find in it is its occasional 
prolixity. Perhaps also the arrangement of topics might be improved. I should 
have liked it better, had the author begun with his translation of the Cyprian 
legend, and deferred his analysis of Calderon's Magico, and his remarks upon 
the Simon Magus tradition and the Empress Eudocia's version of Cyprian, to 
Section IV. By adopting such an arrangement he would have avoided much 
repetition. 

In itself the Cyprian legend is both striking and attractive ; and it is addi- 
tionally interesting to us in having furnished the subject for Calderon's well- 
known drama El Magico Prodigioso, and in presenting many points of resemb- 
lance to the still more celebrated Faust legend. Zahn cannot be praised too 
highly for translating entire the three books of the Vita Cypiani et Justinae. 
Few of us have the time or the patience to straggle through page after page of 
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monkish Latin or Greek, even if we are so lucky as to have access to the original 
texts ; and no abstract of a story, however carefully made, will fill the place 
of the story itself. By way of appendix, Zahn has published, for the first time, 
the Greek text of Book I. 

The story of Cyprian and Justina, in the final shape in which it was current 
in the middle ages, is divided into three books. The first tells of the magician 
Cyprian, and his unsuccessful attempts upon the virtue of Justina. In the second, 
Cyprian makes to the church a full confession of his magic arts and crimes, and 
implores forgiveness and spiritual guidance. Book third tells how Cyprian was 
eventually made bishop, and together with Justina suffered martyrdom for the 
faith. The first point that Zahn establishes is that all three books can not 
possibly be by the same author. Book second, or the Confession, stands by 
itself, is unmistakably different in style and character, whereas the first and 
third books are closely united ; probably the writer of book III revised an 
earlier (now lost) version of book I and united the two. At any rate the story 
usually known in the early middle ages was that contained in these books I 
and III. The incorporation of book II in Latin MSS did not take place before 
the ninth century. What complicates the matter is the circumstance that 
Gregory of Nazianzus delivered, 379 A. D. (in Constantinople, as Zahn assumes) 
an oration upon Cyprian the saint and martyr which does not agree with our 
legend. The oration is evidently a panegyric upon the historic Cyprian of 
Carthage who suffered martyrdom in 258 A. D. The legend, on the contrary, 
makes Cyprian bishop of Antioch. This discrepancy is so glaring that we have 
to assume that Gregory could not have known the story which is told in books 
I and III. Yet he must have read either book II or some composition very 
much like it ; possibly also something like, but not identical with, book I. 
How are we to account for the strange confusion of Antioch and Carthage, and 
the still stranger adornment of a well-known bishop with all the crimes and 
extravagances of a love-sick magician ? ' Zahn's hypothesis is ingenious, and — 
so far as I am a judge in such matters — satisfactory. It turns upon two points. 
First, that a local tradition of some pagan thaumaturgus who gave the early 
Christians much trouble, but was at last converted and received into the church, 
may have sprung up in or near Antioch. This thaumaturgus, whether originally 
named Cyprian or otherwise, never became bishop, never suffered martyrdom, 
consequently never attained to the distinction of a place on the calendar of 
saints. Saint's day, martyrdom, and the episcopal rank were the attributes of 
the historic Cyprian of Carthage, and the legend as we have it is, like so many 
other legends, the blending of history with local superstition. 

Cyprian the magician (in distinction from the bishop) bears some resemblance 
to the Simon Magus of Cyprus who, according to Josephus, was employed by 
Felix to win the love of Drusilla. Zahn is disposed to recognize in the name 
Cyprian a word-formation from Cyprus. But there is a marked difference 
between Simon Magus of Cyprus (also the Simon Magus who figures in the 
book of Acts) and Cyprian. The two Simons are either Jews or Samaritans. 
Cyprian is a pagan. In fact he represents paganism in its final struggle with 

1 In Book II (Confession) Cyprian admits that he himself fell in love with the maiden whom 
he was seeking to gain for Agla'idas. Zahn, p. 42. The same trait occurs in Calderon's Magico, 
Zahn, p. 4. 
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Christianity. His combination of philosophy and magic savors strongly of the 
neo-Platonism of Iamblichus. The underlying conception that he has attained 
his pre-eminence solely through the agency of the devil is, of course, not a neo- 
Platonic conception, but is the verdict of Christian condemnation. In the 
Cyprian legend, for the first time, we find broadly and clearly developed a 
Jewish-Christian belief which was subsequently to figure in all European lit- 
erature, to wit, that a man could enter into a covenant with the devil, whereby 
the devil was to help him in obtaining all things in this life, and to receive him 
at death into the nether-world as a faithful servant and prince. Also that man 
and the devil might enter into a sworn covenant for a specific object. Finally, 
that even such a sworn covenant might be broken, with the help of God and 
the church. In the book of Confession the faithful reply to Cyprian that he 
may hope for pardon, inasmuch as he did everything in ignorance of the true 
faith. 

Even this meagre outline of Zahn's argument will suggest to the reader the- 
bearings of the Cyprian legend. We find the same conception underlying the 
story of Mary of Antioch and Anthemios, the story of the servant of Froterios, 
and in the story of Theophilus ; not to speak of the influence of the Cyprian 
legend upon the legend of Margaret (Marina-Pelagia). 

In the story of Mary of Antioch we read that Anthemios, who is already a 
Christian, falling in love with Mary, resorts to magic to win her. He even 
abjures Christ in writing, but is saved. In the story of the servant of Proterios 
the lover wins the maiden, after having made a written pact with the devil. 
Examples like these before us, we shall be prepared to agree with Zahn that 
the Theophilus legend is of no value. As Zahn observes trenchantly, the Theo- 
philus legend is not an old legend, but comparatively late, and can not possibly 
be the original of Faustus. Not even the written pact with the devil is peculiar 
to it. Henceforth all commentators upon the Faust legend and upon Marlowe 
and Goethe will have to abandon Theophilus. Nevertheless the fact will still 
remain, that the use of blood in signing the pact with the devil, e.g. in Goethe's 
Faust, is to be traced to Ruteboeuf s Thiophile. 

Whether Zahn is warranted in looking upon Cyprian as the immediate origi- 
nal of Faustus may be questioned. The reviewer (Zarncke himself?) in the 
Lit. Cent. Bl. 1882, p. 716, rejects unqualifiedly all connection between the 
two. This, it seems to me, is going to the opposite extreme. The investiga- 
tion will be much simplified if we lay aside at the outset all conceptions pecu- 
liar to Goethe's Faust, and restrict ourselves to the Faustus of the 16th century. 
Conceding that there was a historic personage of that name, known to Luther 
and Melancthon, may not the popular report of him, handed down to us in the 
Faust book, be the work of a writer who was familiar with the Cyprian legend 
and borrowed from it freely ? Assuredly, in view of the facts adduced by Zahn 
pp. 11, 12, no one can venture to call the Faust book a Volkssage. In it Simon 
Magus and Helena are coupled together, and Helena, the phantom Helena of 
late Greek tradition, figures in the Clementine Recognitions, where also we 
find the names of Faustus, Faustinus, and Faustinianus. The author of the 
Faust book must have known something, however confusedly, of these early 
Christian superstitions. We can not, therefore, look upon Helena and Faustus 
as " inventions " of the 16th century, much less upon the legend itself as distinc- 
tively Protestant. The story is an old one, only the moral is changed. 
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Zahn has left undiscussed one feature of the Cyprian legend upon which I 
could wish much more light. The " action " of book I is as follows : A wealthy 
young man, name Aglaldas, falls in love with Justina, who repulses his advances, 
replying that she is the " bride of Christ." Aglai'das tries to carry her off by 
force. Baffled in this, he has recourse to the renowned magician Cyprian. 
The latter calls upon a " demon," who wishes to know why he is summoned. 
Cyprian tells him what is expected of him, and, to make sure of his capacities, 
inquires what he has already done. The demon answers : " I have abjured God. 
I have shaken the heavens and dragged down the angels from above. Eve I 
seduced, and I robbed Adam of paradise. Cain I taught to murder his brother. 
Thorns and thistles have sprung up for me. I established theatres and proces- 
sions, adultery, and idolatry. I taught the children of Israel to make (golden) 
calves, and prompted to the crucifixion of Christ." But, despite all this boast- 
ing, the demon is baffled by Justina. Thereupon Cyprian calls up a second 
demon, still mightier. He also is baffled, and so in turn a third. This trait of 
a boasting enumeration of evil deeds we find in two other legends, which, like 
Justina, have for their object the laudation of perpetual virginity — namely, the 
legends of St. Juliana and St. Margaret. In both these legends a devil appears 
to the saint in prison, is overcome there by her, and thereupon is made to con- 
fess his wickednesses. The confessions resemble strongly in form and also in 
substance the boasting of Cyprian's demon. 1 In a third legend, that of St. 
Katharine, intimately allied with the other two, no such demon appears. Zahn 
makes it evident, p. 110-114, that the prototype of all such saints as Justina, 
Katharine, Margaret, etc., is to be found in Thecla of Iconium. The Thecla 
legend is among the very earliest, dating from the end of the first or beginning 
of the second century. It is undoubtedly the simplest and most primitive con- 
ception of virginal purity. It is free from the superheated rhetoric that mars 
later legends of a like character, and is also free from devils and witchcraft. 
The question, then, naturally arises : whence this (foreign) element in Juliana 
and Margaret ? Is there any connection between them and Cyprian-Justiha ? 
Has one set of stories borrowed from the other, or is there a source common to 
both, and where are we to look for such a source ? I propound a number of 
queries without being able to answer one of them. Yet I can not help suspect- 
ing that all the demonology in the secondary layer of Christian literature is a 
borrowing from Greek, possibly here and there from Syrian superstition. At 
any rate, the reader will perceive how impossible it is to progress safely in the 
study of Christian literature until we first establish certain points de repere, 

J. M. Hart. 



A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect, by D. B. Monro. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press. 1882. 8vo. pp. XXIV, 344. 
Monro's grammar is on an entirely different plan from Ahrens's Formenlehre, 
with which our author in his preface virtually compares his work. It is not 
merely that Ahrens's grammar is old and treated only of the Homeric inflections. 
Ahrens's work was paedagogic quite as much as scientific ; it was intended for 

1 See Einenlcel's pamphlet, Ueber die Ver/asser einiger neuangelsiichtischer Schri/ten, 
Leipzig, 1881, and its conclusion in the Anglia, V 91. 



